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EDITORIAL 
Ceylon 


IX years ago the Convocations of Canterbury and York 

accepted the recommendations of their Joint Committees, 
appointed to consider relations with the Church of South 
India, and established a relationship of limited intercommunion. 
Years of heated controversy preceded this decision, and it was 
hoped that this would be brought to an end by the action of 
the Convocations, at least for a period in which the C.S.I. 
could establish itself and develop its own traditions. The debate 
did largely die out. There were vigorous protests, and a number 
of Anglicans left the Church of England and became Roman 
Catholics. A feeling of uneasiness and mistrust remained, none 
the less, and this found expression in the wide support given by 
the clergy to petitions presented in the Lower Houses of the 
Convocations asking that the consideration of further schemes 
of union be deferred until the Church of South India had clari- 
fied its mind particularly in regard to the ministry of the Church. 
Many people in the Church of England have never given more 
than a grudging acquiescence in the action of the Convocations, 
and a strain of bitterness has persisted. This is a simple matter 
of fact, whatever judgment one may pass on it. 

Now, in 1961, the Church of England is confronted with 
decision on another project, the Scheme of Church Union in 
Ceylon. Again the question has been discussed by Joint Com- 
mittees of the Convocations, but with results greatly different 
from those in 1955. The committees have been unable to reach 
agreed findings, and two reports have ben published. The 
Majority Report recommends the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York to advise the Metropolitan of the Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon that their provinces would be willing to enter 
into relations of full communion with the proposed united church 
of Lanka upon its inauguration. The Minority Report criticises 
the Scheme, particularly in regard to its provisions for the 
unification of the ministry, and concludes that the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York ought not to grant this. relationship of 
full communion, though it suggests that consideration might be 
given to a limited relationship, such as exists between the Church 
of England and the Church of South India. Four members of 
the Lower House of Canterbury signed the Minority Report, 
which in the Province of York had the support of the Bishop of 
Ripon and of the Dean of Carlisle and two other members of 
the Lower House. 

The Bishop of Ripon maintained his opposition to the 
granting of full communion, but with this exception the Upper 
Houses adopted the recommendations of the Majority Report. 
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In the Lower Houses, however, the somewhat bland assurances 
of the majority were received with much greater caution. By 
a small majority the Lower House of York rejected the proposal 
of full communion, while the Lower House of Canterbury 
decided by a considerable majority to postpone its decision until 
October. It may well be that this majority vote was in part a 
protest against the obvious pressure from above to secure a 
favourable vote on the Scheme during the May sessions of the 
Convocations. The delay is all to the good, however, in that 
there will be time for reflection—if only those who have to 
make the decisions will use it in this way. It would appear 
from the debate that the implications of unification are but little 
understood, even by those who support it. Whatever happens 
in October, at least we can do something to ensure an informed 
discussion. An extended summary of the Reports is printed 


below. | 
Pére Michalon 


An event of great ecumenical importance was the visit of 
Pere Michalon to London, which took place in May. He came 
at thé invitation of the Roman Catholic Society of St John 
Chrysostom, and our warmest thanks are due to the society for 
making possible a visit which might otherwise have been delayed 
for some time. Through this welcome initiative they have given 
Pére Michalon wide new contacts, and have provided many of 
us in this country with a new insight into his approach to 
prayer and work for unity. His personal qualities alone are 
sufficient to ensure success to such a visit, but he made an even 
deeper impression by his profound understanding of the prob- 
lems which rise in the quest for unity. At times his comments 
made one feel that much of the ecumenical discussion. in which 
Anglicans engage is little more than scratching the surface, and 
that the makeshift and compromise which so far has charac- 
terised plans for union between Anglicans and non-episcopal 
bodies do but cover a failure to understand what the real 
problems are. The same impression is left by a study of some 
of the more weighty Roman Catholic books on the ecumenical 
movement. It may be that Roman Catholics, being freé from 
the pressure of decision on specific projects, can make a more 
balanced appraisal of the theological issues. We who have to 
make decisions will certainly be guilty of folly if we fail to take 
these important writings into account. 


The Church of Sweden 


There can be no doubt about the gravity of the develop- 
ments which are taking place in Sweden, sketched in this issue 
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_of FatrH aND Unity by Fr Michael Bruce, in a series of questions 
and answers. While there is division in the Church of England 
over some of the issues which have been raised, ¢.g. the ordi- 

nation of women, it is difficult to see how any one who serves 
the Gospel can view with anything but dismay the deliberate 
attempts of the secular power in Sweden to destroy the character 
of the religion professed by the national church. The position 
of the Catholics and Evangelicals in Sweden who find themselves 
in opposition to the present trend is increasingly difficult, and 
it is hard to see how they can maintain their influence against 
the combined forces of politicians and erastian churchmen. 
Attempts made in our own Convocations to initiate investigation 
have been resisted, and only belatedly have the Lower Houses 

~ been able to take action. Dr Fisher was in the habit of telling 
us that we must not interfere with the domestic affairs of other 
churches. On the contrary, we have a duty to uphold truth, 
‘and to support those who are being persecuted for the truth. 

“It is undoubtedly a matter for our concern when a body with 
which we have friendly relations is in danger of being deprived 
of its character. 


Presbyterian Discussions | 


It is welcome news that groups have been formed for the 
resumption of discussions with: the presbyterians in Great Britain. | 
These groups seems to be more widely constituted than hereto- 
fore, and this ts all to the good. It may well mean that theology 
will come into its own. In the past it seems to have been 
assumed that ecumenical discussions must have a more or lés$ 
immediate practical outcome, so that representatives have been 

~chosen largely for their irenical temperament. If the aim now is. : 
reach a common understanding of the truth, the cause may best are 
be served by those who, without indulging in polemics, are 
ready to express firmly what they believe to be true. 


THE SCHEME FOR 
CHURCH UNION CEYLON 


j The Reports of the Joint Committees of the 
Convocations, 1961 


The Joint Committees of the Convocations were set up in 
May, 1960, to give advice as to the reply to be sent to the - 
Metropolitan of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and 
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| Ceylon, as to whether the Provinces of Canterbury and York 
“would be willing to grant relations of full communion to the 


proposed united churches in North India/ Pakistan. At the time 
no question had been addressed to the Archbishops on the 
subject of the proposals for union in Ceylon, but later the Arch~ 
bishops recived a communication on this subject, and the terms 
of reference of the Joint Committees were widened accordingly. 
The Joint Committees agreed that Ceylon should be considered 
first, and it was hoped to present a report on the Scheme to 
the Convocations in May, 1961, with a further aim that the 
committees’ findings on North India/Pakistan should be pre- 
sented at the October sessions. The committees were unable 
to reach a unanimous conclusion on the Ceylon Scheme, and 
two reports were submitted to the Convocations. A report 
expressing the views of the majority had the support of the six 
diocesan bishops and of eight members of the Lower House 
serving on the Canterbury Committee, and of two diocesan 
bishops together with three members of the Lower House on 
the York Committee. The Minority Report was signed by four 
members of the Lower House on the Canterbury Committee, 
and of one bishop and three members of the Lower House on 


‘ the York-Committee. The two reports were bound together 


and submitted to both the Convocations. It may be noted that 
the bishops serving on the Joint Committees who had also 
attended the Lambeth Conference all signed the Majority Report. 
Two bishops on the committees had been consecrated after 1958. 
One signed the Majority and the other the Minority Report. 


The Majority Report 
I 


The Majority Report opens with a brief historical sketch 
showing that more than twenty years’ work lay behind the 
Ceylon Scheme, which reached its final form in 1955. In 1948, 
the Lambeth Conference considered it to be among the most | 
promising of the schemes then projected, and hoped that it might 
in due course be carried into effect. This hope seemed to be 
related particularly to the provisions for the unification of the 
ministry, the formula for which appeared to ensure a ministry 
acceptable to Anglicans. 

A full draft of the Scheme was submitted to the negotiating 
bodies in 1949, and the Archbishop of Canterbury referred it to 
a committee of theologians (the ~* Derby ” Committee). This 
Committee reported favourably, in 1951, and most of its pro- 
posed amendments were included in the final version of the 
Scheme. It accepted the form of unification unreservedly and 
did_not even attempt the moderate amendments adopted at 
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Lambeth, 1958—although the present report does not mention 
this. As is now well known, the Lambeth Conference, 1958, 
advised that the Provinces of the Anglican Communion should 
be willing to enter into full communion with the proposed 
Church of Lanka. An important amendment to the prayer in 
the unification ceremony, proposed at Lambeth, was adopted 
by the Negotiating Committee. 

From this brief review, the Report goes on to consider the 
question addressed to the Archbishops. It concerns the granting 
of full communion—to the Church of Lanka in this instance— 
and the answer must be “yes” or “no.” Neither the Joint 
Committees nor the Convocations are able to propose amend- 
ments, the Scheme being in its final form. The affirmative 
answer given in the Report is not to be taken as an indication 
that all in the Scheme is approved, nor that further study of the 

lem of unification is unnecessary. The Joint Committees 

ave rightly assumed that in making a decision, the Church of 
England should not compromise the Catholicity of its own 
faith and order, and recognise that this theological approach 
necessarily gives their Report a certain detachment which may 
not be appreciated by those in the missionary scene. 


II 


Passing to a consideration of the meaning and implications 
of “ Full Communion,” the Report recognises that this relation- 
ship is not restricted to churches of Anglican tradition. It cites 
the Bonn Agreement with the Old Catholic Churches, and con- 
cludes from it that full communion does not require impeccability 
of constitution and formularies. What is required is a grasp 
of essentials by the other body which will enable us to recognise 
its catholicity. If new united churches can fulfil this require- 
ment, there is no reason why they should not be granted full 
communion. The Church of Lanka will not be Anglican, but 
will contain a majority of former Anglicans, who will ensure 
that the Anglican heritage is properly taken into the united 
church. The Report goes on to point out that if reunion means 
anything more than submission to Anglicanism, the latter must 
be merged into a wider unity, a fact to be welcomed if it ensures 
the essentials of catholic faith and order to a united church. 


The provisions of the Scheme relating to Faith and Order 
are then examined, and the conclusion is reached that there is 
“ sufficient evidence of the determination of the Church of 
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Lanka to hold and to adhere to the catholic faith.” Holy 
Scripture is the source of this faith; the creeds are accepted as 
a sufficient statement of faith for the basis of union, and they 
are accepted as witnessing to and safeguarding that faith. 
Confessional statements may be used only in so far as they are 
consistent with the doctrinal standards set forth by the Church 
of Lanka. The Apostles’ Creed or Nicene Creed is to be used 
in the instruction of candidates for initiation into the Church. 
Evangelicals, apparently, have criticised the Scheme for making 
the scriptures “ thé creature of the church ”—it does state that 
“the Church has handed down the Holy Scriptures ”; but the 
Report points out the desire of the Church of Faeks “ to correct 
and reform itself in accordance with the teaching of the Holy 
Scripture.” 

As to the gospel sacraments, the statement is regarded as 
sufficient, though not exhaustive. The recognition of Christian 
initiation as a process culminating in the receiving of Holy 
Communion is welcomed. It is noted that episcopal confirma- 
tion is to be the only service of admission to communicant status. 

The Report claims that the elements included in the service 
of Holy Communion have the assent of modern liturgical 
scholarship; and concludes that the Church of Lanka intends 
to live a full and rich sacramental life. 

The Ministry is seen to be recognised as a gift of God 
to the Church, a royal priesthood, through which the ascended 
Christ continues his priestly work. It is a ministerial priesthood, 
and there is an intention both “to continue to use and esteem 
the threefold ministry of bishop, priest and deacon which existed 
in the undivided Church and so to secure a ministry fully 
accredited in the eyes of all its members and so far as may be, 
of the Church throughout the world.” The arrangements for 
the consecration of new bishops are satisfactory, and the Report 
warmly approves the ordinal of the new church. It is noted 
that, although the title “ presbyter ” is given to the second order, 
its functions are those assigned to the Anglican priesthood. 


IV 


3 A Pa 3 section of the Report is devoted to the Unification 

of the Ministry, the point at which opinion on the Scheme is 
most deeply divided, as the Committees themselves recognise. 
The uniting churches desire “to bring about by -God’s grace 
and mercy such a unification of the sacred ministry in this 
Church (of Lanka), as shall join together in one all the several 
inheritances of grace and authority which have hitherto been 
the possession of each church in separation.” Further, the inten- 
tion in so unifying the ministry is “ to consider and reverently to 
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use and esteem the threefold ministry of bishop, presbyter and 
deacon which existed in the undivided church.” 


Before the act of unification, the newly elected bishops who 
have not received episcopal consecration will be consecrated by 
three duly authorised bishops, if possible from outside Ceylon. 
After the consecration, all the bishops will receive a commission, 
by prayer and laying on of hands, to exercise their ministry in 
the united church. This act, the Report points out, is defined 
four times in the Scheme as commissioning, and is so distin- 


guished from consecration. 


After the commissioning, each diocesan bishop will conduct 
a service of unification for the ministers in the area covered by 
his diocese. The Report considers the formula and prayer to 
be used in this service with the laying on of hands of the bishop 
to be acceptable, and concludes that, from the beginning “ the 
ministry will be in the historic succession by way of the right 
minister, form, matter and intention.” It is recognised that the 
rite has been severely criticised, and special reference is made 
to the dilemma posed by Bishop Newbigin.* The dilemma is 
rejected, however, “ because the unification rite for the united 
church is a new act, which cannot be judged solely in terms of 
ordination apart from the whole act for the healing of divisions.” 
In this healing, it is said, it must be maintained “ that episcopacy 
in the historically continuous succession is the will of God for 
his Church” and must be secured to the united church, while 
ungrudging acknowledgement must be given to the fact “ that 
God has used non-episcopal ministries to the manifest blessing 
of countless numbers of people.” (The Scheme says more than 
this, for the uniting churches “acknowledge one another's 
ministries to be real ministries of the Word and Sacraments ” 
bestowed by Christ.) Those who submit to the rite will pray 
that God will bestow whatever may be lacking in their ministries. 
though they will interpret the rite in different ways. God will 
_ unify the ministries offered to him within the historic succession 
of the threefold ministry. In a note on the rite, endorsed by 
the signatories of the Report, the Bishop of Exeter states that 
it is “at one and the same time both an ordination—but only 
if and where an ordination is needed—and a public act of 
mee ae comparable with our Lord’s baptism at the hands 
of St John.” 


The Report concludes with a note on “Relations with 
other Churches ” and states that the permission granted to non- 
episcopal ministers to. celebrate Holy Communion is no ground 
for doubting “the declared intentions of the Church of Lanka 
about its Catholicity and the apostolicity of its ministry.” 


* See FAITH AND UNrTy, Winter, 1960. 
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The Minority Report 


This Report is much shorter than that of the majority, 104 
pages as against 26 (the latter figure including the Bishop of 
Exeter’s note on Unification). It recognises that the Ceylon 
Scheme was generally approved by the Lambeth Conference, 
1958, but suggests that doubts such as those held by the signa- 
tories of this Report have too long been glossed over in ecumen- 
ical discussion. First, attention is drawn to the number of 
people involved in this project—less than 12 per cent of the total 
number of Christians in Ceylon. There are 48,000 Anglicans 
in the two dioceses in Ceylon, and it is suggested that a fairly. 
strong minority oppose the Scheme. Some have said that they 
will maintain a group of “ continuing Anglicans ™ if the Scheme 
is adopted. 

There is a possibility that the Ceylon Scheme, if adopted, 
would become the pattern for such schemes, and it ought there- 
fore to be based on sound theological principles, without un- 


certainty or equivocation. 


II 


The minority view with misgiving the possibility that the 
Anglican Communion may disappear in considerable areas of 
the world—at least at this point in the Church’s history. It 
would commonly be thought that the Anglican Communion had 
been caught up in a United Protestant Church. 


Ill 


- On the subject of Full Communion, mention is made of the 
definition given at Lambeth, 1958, that such communion means 
“unrestricted communio in sacris, including mutual recognition 
and acceptance of ministries.’ On this definition, the Church 
of Lanka cannot be in full communion with other bodies, whose 
ministers must submit to unification before exercising their 
functions in the Church of Lanka (apart from occasional visits). 
While the uniting churches seek a ministry which is universally 
recognised, they will recognise no one else without unification. 

The unification rite is strongly criticised. In the commis- 
sioning of bishops, the “tools of ordination ’—laying on of 
hands with prayer are used. The bishops are said “ now ”’ to be 
“ possessed of the fulness of this church,” presumably as a con- 
sequence of the laying on of hands in the commissioning and 
of the joining together of the various ministries. Further, grace 
and character are bestowed in the commissioning. The inference 
is drawn that the rite is based on the theory which supposes all 
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ministries in a divided church to be defective not only in juris- 
diction but also in grace, charactet and authority. This view is 
rejected by the Report, which stresses the traditional view, 
supported by the Ordinal of the Church of England, that in a 


valid ordination the fulness of grace is given, although Christen- 
dom be divided. The commissioning does not affect the validity 


of the consecration, but introduces serious confusion into the 


unification rite. 

As to this rite, it must both convey Holy Orders, and also 
be such that an Anglican-can submit to it without profanity; and 
it is asked whether the same rite can satisfy these two require- 
ments, Bishop Newbigin’s dilemma is accepted, and it is admitted 
that no satisfactory answer can be found. The Scheme admits 
that unification has no historical precedent; it cannot be called 
an ordination. Yet there must be no doubt that Holy Orders 
are being given. As the new bishops are first consecrated, then 
commissioned, so one would expect this procedure to be adopted 
with presbyters. Episcopal consecration is admitted as essential 
for bishops, why not episcopal ordination for prebyter$? In 
fact, the service of unification of presbyters has a preface sub- 
stantially identical with that for the commissioning of bishops, 
thus suggesting that unification is commissioning and not 
ordination. | 

The underlying theory, referred to above is that all ministries 
in divided Christendom are both real and deficient. Unification 
seeks to bring together “the several inheritances of grace” 
found in the uniting bodies—a further confusion, in that for this 
the “tools of ordination” again are used. The riches of grace 
are conferred by living in fellowship, not by a reciprocal rite. 
Generally, the minority doubt whether a ministry constituted 
under such a rite could ever be accepted “as fully accredited 
in the eyes of its members, and, so far as may be, of the Church 
throughout the world.” 


IV 

As to full communion with parent bodies; the Report points 
out that while the anomaly of allowing a non-episcopal minister 
to exercise his functions within an episcopal body has not been 
thought by Anglican negotiators as sufficiently important to 
impede local schemes of union, none of these has hitherto en- 
visaged immediate full communion with the Church of England. - 
Full communion ought not to be granted where the anomaly - 
exists. It is suggested also that, if the Scheme went forward, visit- 
ing presbyters from Lanka ought to be subjected to the same res- 


triction in England as those from South India, yet this would be 
difficult if full communion were allowed. There arises also the 
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question of women in the ministry, who must fall within the 
— recognition granted to the ministries of the uniting 
les. 


In the field of liturgy, while commending the elements of 
Eucharistic worship provided in the Scheme, the report points 
out they are only permissive, and that full communion should 
not be granted until something like an agreed liturgy on this 
basis has been achieved. As in the Lambeth Report, 1958, 
“ sprinkling ” in baptism is criticised, as also the acceptance 
“within the Christian fellowship” of unbaptised children. ‘It 
is questioned whether there can be true unity where infant 
baptism and believer’s are accommodated in the united church. 
Moreover, communicant members of parent bodies are to be 
admitted to Holy Communion under the terms of full com- 
munion, yet in some of the uniting churches there may well be 
some communicants who have not been baptised. 

Finally, the use of ambiguous language, and the confusion 
of the unification rite, suggest a lack of integrity in the Scheme, 
as well as a lack of reverence due to holy things. 

The Minority Report therefore recommends that the Church 
of England should not enter into full communion with the 
Church of Lanka if the latter is established on the basis of the 
present Scheme, but it suggests that a relationship like that with 
the Church of South India might be considered. 


SOME QUESTIONS PUT 
SWEDISH PRIEST 


1. Q. How serious is the suggestion that in the future the 
chairman of the Parochial Church Council might be a layman? 


A. This is Government policy, and will probably be passed 
into law this year. The same bill will take the control of the 
use of the Church out’ of the priest’s hands. This will both 
permit the use of the Church, at the Council’s discretion, for 
non-religious purposes and also remove the present right of the 
priest to determine who may conduct services in his Church. 
Under it therefore a priest would not be able to refuse per- 
mission to a priestess to conduct services in his Church. The 
bill will not require to be submitted to the Church Assembly. 
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(Additional note to this answer) 


It has just been declared (April, 1961) that in regard to 
Baptisms, weddings and Funerals a priest would be breaking 
the law and subject to penalty if he refused to permit a priestess 
to conduct these services in his Church. Vergers and Organists 
are also held to be subject to penalties for refusing to co-operate. 
This is not a decision of the courts, but of the Government 
official whose duty it is to see that Government employees obey 
the law. It was the same official who initiated the investigation 
which resulted in the prosecution of a priest for saying he was 
not prepared to marry a divorcee. 


2. @Q. Is there any requirement that a member of a Parochial 
Church Council must have been confirmed? 


A. No. 


3. @Q. Is there any requirement that a member of the Parochial 
Church Council must have been baptised? 


A. No. The only requirement is that he shall not have 
contracted out of his legal membership by birth of the Church 
of Sweden. Apart from this, he need not have been baptised 
and can be an unbeliever. This applies also to the lay. membefs 
of the Church Assembly, only the clerical members are required 
to have been baptised. f 


4. Q. What is the position in regard to Church estates and 
Church taxes? 


A. 1. Those who have contracted out of their member- 
ship of the Church are only liable for 60% of the 
Church tax which goes towards the cost of the 
registry office (all parochial clergy are also regis- 
trars) and the upkeep of the Churchyard, and are 
relieved of the 40% which goes towards the Church 
and the priest’s pastoral work. 


2. The tax is local and is first decided upon by the 


Parochial Church -Council, and then in a small 


parish all parishioners vote on it and in a large 
parish a representative body votes. 


3. But the necessary expenses must be covered, inclu- 
ding the contribution to central funds. 


4. The Parochial Church Council, under supervision, 
however also controls the Church estates and it is 
the combined income of the estates and the tax that 
must cover the expenses. Thus the size of the tax 
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varies from place to place according to the wealth 
‘of the Church estates. Some (a very few) parishes 
are so rich that they do not need to have a tax. 


5. Q. At an Episcopal Election how are the three names 
submitted to the crown chosen? 


A. Each priest puts three names on his paper. These 
three votes have equal value. Theoretically therefore in a 
diocese with 100 priests there might be 300 names submitted. 
From the three priests obtaining the highest number of votes 
the crown chooses one to be Bishop. 


6. @Q. Is the crown under any compulsion to choose the man 
who obtains the most votes. 


A. No. In the case of the Linkoping election, the candidate 
with the highest number of votes was passed over, as was the 
man with second highest number of votes. The third man had 
one more vote than the fourth man and was selected by the 
crown. Candidates 1, 2 and 4 were all opposed to priestesses, 
candidate 3 was in favour of them. 


7. @Q. Can documentary proof be produced that the Minister 
of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs said that the crown 
would not appoint anyone to a bishopric who was not willing 
to ordain women? 


A. Yes. He said this to a Norwegian newspaper and it 
has since been repeated in the Swedish Press and not denied. 


8. @Q. Is there any likelihood of a change in the law in this 
matter? 


A. Yes. It is Government policy to bring in a proposal 
that the lowest rank of the clergy should have no vote in the 
election of a Bishop and that there should be an equal number 
of lay voters and clerical voters. This change would require 
to be passed by the Church Assembly. 


Additional notes on this question : 


(a) As in the case of the law permitting the ordination of 
women, the lay majority in the Church Assembly could 
probably push this through despite a clerical majority 
against it. 7 

(b) The equal number of lay electors would probably ensure 
that there would always be one of the three names from 
which the crown has to choose, who would undertake to 
ordain women. 
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(c) There is the possibility in the diocese of Visby this Summer, 
where there are only 35 clergy that all three names at the 
top of the list might be men opposed to the ordination of 
women. The crown would then be compelled to select one 
of them. In general however only bishops are being ap- 
pointed who will ordain priestesses and also those clergy 
who condemn the ordination of women are unlikely to be 
appointed by the crown to important Churches. 

(d) There is a “reserve” of Swedish bishops in Africa all of 
whom are against women priests. The bishop of Gothen- 
burg is going to Tanganyika to consecrate a new bishop. 
The bishop designate is Professor of Church History and 
the history of Missions at Uppsala. The Archbishop of 
Uppsala has not been invited to take part in his conse- 
cration. 


9. Q. Is there any possibility of a woman becoming a bishop? 

A. Yes. There is nothing in the law to prevent this. 
Though it is only a year since her ordination Dr Sahlin has 
already received votes in an episcopal election. The feminist 
movement that was behind the ordination of women, do not 
consider the idea of a woman bishop as ridiculous, but on the 
contrary as the summit of their ambitions. 


10. @Q. Is there any truth in the suggestion that there will be 
no more priestesses beyond the first three? 

A. No. The fourth is to be ordained this month. On the 
other hand, the majority of women theological students do not 
wish to be ordained and do not believe it is theologically possible 
that they should be. Most of them are becoming teachers of 
religion in schools. 


11. @Q. What is the attitude of Swedish Biblical Scholars to 
the question of priestesses? 

A. There is unanimity, as a matter of scholarship, that 
the idea of women priests is contrary to the teaching of the 
New Testament, but there are some who do not think that this 
matters. No University New Testament teachers are, however, 


in favour. 


12. Q. What percentage of the Swedish clergy are opposed 
to the ordination of women? 

A. It is impossible to give precise figures: In view of the 
Government’s attitude, there is no point in those who are 
opposed revealing their position unless they have to do so. An 
indication of the position is that the older clerical newspaper 
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which supports the ordination of women has a circulation of 
1,500—2,000, and the newer clerical paper which is opposed to 
the ordination of women has a circulation of 2,500 — 3,000. 
There are 3,773 clergy in the Church of Sweden (2,678 parish 
clergy). Of the thirteen bishops four of the surviving ones 
voted am priestesses. (Bishop Nygren opposed but has since 


13. Q. Have the bishops supported the appeal to the throne 
for priests to be allowed to refuse to conduct the marriage of 
divorcees? 


A. Yes. This is one subject on which all the bishops agree 
and they have collectively petitioned the throne. The Church 
Assembly has also twice asked for the law to be changed. 


14. Q. How many priests supported the petition to the crown 
on this matter? | 


A. Fifteen hundred; and this doesn’t represent the full 
strength of feeling, for the petition was organised rapidly and 
many were not in time to sign. 


1S. Q. How does the Government's dislike of all who oppose 
the ordination of women affect the prospects of ordinary priests? 


A. In ordinary parishes every third time the crown 
appoints to fill a vacancy. No one opposed to priestesses is 
appointed by the crown to any parish of importance. At the 
other two times the Chapter of the diocese submits three names 
and all the parishioners choose one of these by vote. Deans are 


always appointed by the crown. 
MICHAEL BRUCE. 


THE EUCHARIST AS SACRIFICE 
C. S. MANN | 


PART Il 


Anglicans would, and do, reject the manifold attempts which 
have been made to see in the eucharist a mystical re-immolation 
of Christ. Commonly, this idea (which is not as dead as it 
Ought to be) has had two forms of expression. First, there is 
the attempt to see in the separate consecration of bread and 
wine a representation of the separation of the body and blood 
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of the Lord at his death. Second, there is the attempt to see 
in the eucharist a sacrifice in its own right because there is held — 
to be in the consecration a destruction of the material substances 
of bread and wine. Just how far removed all of this is from 
current Roman. Catholic thinking we can see from the works of 
Jungmann, Masure, and de la Taille. Masure’s tabulation of 
the various attempts which have been made to explain the 
mystery of sacrifice in the eucharist is a bewildering — and 
impressive—piece of work. Many of the ideas which he outlines 
are mutually contradictory, and nearly all of them fail precisely 
because they attempt to deal with the eucharist as an oblation 
in its own right, and apart from the oblation of Christ. If 
Anglicans are now and again given to point to the ambiguities 
of the Council of Trent, or to the somewhat unhappy expressions 
in Aquinas (cf. Summa Ila ae Ixxv 3 ad 3; and also Ha HI 
Ixxx 12 ad 2), yet Anglicans are saddled with a prayer of con- 
secration which at some points violates al! that the New Testa- 
ment has to say of the one offering of the Lord’s obedience. 


The Articles of Religion, the Confession of Augsburg, the 
sermons of St Chrysostom, the responsiones of St Thomas—all 
fall under the judgement of the Bible, and it is with the Bible 
that we are concerned. So we turn to one word in the New 
Testament accounts of the institution of the eucharist. That 
word is anamnesis. It is true that in classical Greek the word | 
can, and does, mean a mere act of memory on many occasions. 
In such a use, “I remiember the war of 1939-1945” would be 
covered by the verb anamimnesko. But to the Hebrew mind, 
there is no such thing as mere memory, an abstract of the mind, 
and the word anamnesis in the New Tzstament is nof the 
opposite of forgetting. (I have more than once seen it suggested 
that the New Testament usage of anamnesis is practically 
parallel to the Hebrew azkarah, which is used in the Old Testa- 
ment of sacrifices made to God. But the translation of azkarah 
in LXX is not amnesis, but mnemosunon, and the only occa- 
sion where anamnesis does translate azkar ih—at Lev. 24, 7—is 
plainly a mistranslation of the Hebrew.) When the Hebrew 
“remembered ” it was not a subjective, psychological process, 
but a “remembering” which led straight to action. So it is that 
when God “remembered “ Hannah, she conceived and bore a 
child (1 Sam. 1, 19), and when God “remembers” sins he 
punishes them (cf. Hos. 9, 9). When God “ remembers” his 
saving mercy (as in the Magnificat) the meaning is that he saves 
his people, comes to their deliverance. Of all the instances of 
the word which we are discussing, perhaps the most famous in 
the Greek Old Testament is at 1 Kings 17, 18, where the widow 
rebukes the man of God for bringing her sin “ to remembrance.” 
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But the man of God has not mentioned her sin. let alone recalled 


~ «it, by an act of reproof or correction. What has happened in 


the “remembrance” is that the very advent of the man of God 
has set free, unleashed, spiritual power : the guilt of the woman's 
sins is no longer hidden, dormant, but roused to new life, and 
her son has died. In other words, the guilt of her sins is peri- 
lously present and active. 

What, then, lies behind the “in remembrance of me” of 
the eucharistic institution? Not “in remembrance of my death ” 
— it is hard to see how that could have been possible to the 
Hebrew mind. It is not remembrance of our sins, and their 
deliverance, but remembrance of him. In the words which the 


Lord used over the cup he had just denoted his death as the 
moment of the inauguration of the New Covenant, and the 
anamnesis of him means that when they do this action his own 
self-oblation will, as it were, come back out of the past into the 
present, out of eternity into time-—it will be the real presence of 
his sacrifice. All this has been very well put by Dr Dodd: “At 
each eucharist we are there—-we are in the night in which he 
was betrayed, at Golgotha, before the Empty Tomb on Easter 
Day, and in the Upper Room where he appeared; and we are 
at the moment of his coming. with angels and archangels and 
all the company of heaven, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump.” (The Apostolic Preaching, p. 234.) All that Dr 
Dodd says (and it may be remembered that he stands in the 
English, reformed, Puritan tradition) is fully in line with the 
Hebrew view of time—which is not’ ours, with its chronologically 
observed sequence of minutes, hours and days. The Hebrew 
consistently thought of time in terms of Events, of the hour, of 
those decisive moments when relatively minor happenings may 
affect the whole course of history (cf. the “day” of Ps. 95). The 
decisive moment for the ancient Hebrew was that time when 
God “remembered” his people in bondage in Egypt, and visited 
and delivered them. At every Passover Israel “remembered” 
and knew him again as Deliverer, Redeemer. Such would be 
the “ Day of the Lord,” according to the prophets, even though 
it was very different from the common expectation. Such, in 
the gospels, are the “days” of the Son of Man—decisive acts of 
God at central points of human history. And it is precisely this 
kind of “remembrance” which is made present in the action of 
the eucharist: “Christ Jesus that died, that is riser from the 
dead, who is ascended into heaven, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us.” So the Church meets for the eucharist : “ having 
therefore boldness to enter into the holy place by the blood of 
Jesus, by the new and living way which he has consecrated for 
us, through the veil ”—that is, through his whole incarnate life 
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—“and having a great high priest over the household of God, 
let us draw near” (Heb. 10, 19ff.).- We are met, in the eucharist, 
with the general assembly and church of the first-born, with the 
whole company of the redeemed, past, present and to come, 
to jparticipate by our baptismal union in the offering of which 
Christ is the priest over the plebs sancta dei. 

— Our part is to do the action which he commanded, when 
he took bread, gave thanks, broke and gave. This is properly 
the oblation of the whole people of God, in obedience (as his 
oblation was made in obedience); and although we are un- 
worthy (as the Anglican rite insists) to offer to him any sacrifice, 
yet to say that we are thereby debarred from any oblation at 
all is to deny to God the willing rendering to him of his own 
gifts to us. We cannot without deep untruth subscribe un- 
reservedly to Luther’s denial of all oblation. The truth of the 
eucharist is that our offering (of the gifts which he commanded 
us to bring, in obedience) is taken up into the one oblation of 
Christ, into his offering of obedience. Here it is well to call 
attention to a salicnt point in the Missale Romanum, which has 
a deal of bearing on this matter. Leaving out of account the 
dating of the prayers in question, it is significant that the Missale~ 
uSes the same terms to describe the eucharistic gifts both before 
and after the narrative of the institution. At the offertory, the 
bread is hostia immaculata (immaculata because God’s gift, and 
ours to him); the cup is calix salutaris, and all of it is hoc 
sacrificium, sacrificilum nostrum. For all that, after the narra- 
tive of the institution, this sacrificial offering must be related to 
the historical events of the redemption, and to the things of 
redemption which lie beyond history. When this is done, then 
those things‘which were described not long ago as haec sancta 
sacrificia illibata, and for whose acceptance the hanc igitur and 
quam oblationem had prayed, are still no more—and emphatic- 
ally no less—a sacrifice than they were at the offertory. The 
bread is still hostia immaculata, and the cup calix salutis, in the 
Unde et memores as in the offertory prayers. The sacrificial 
gifts which God commands us to bring are to be taken up into 
the one oblation of Christ—jube hac perferri. Our immaculata 
hostia, sanctum sacrificium is not something which has suddenly 
changed into something quite other, so that we may speak of 
Christ coming down to our altars and there to be manipulated 
for our ends (cf. some of the dangerously loose language occa- 
sionally used. of “ special intentions”). We have brought the 
things which he commands us to bring, in the oblation of © 
obedience, a spotless offering, and we pray that those offerings, 
and we with them, may be taken up into the one, pure, immortal 
sacrifice once offered—of which there is no manner of repetition, 
but of which the eucharist is anamnesis. The language of the 
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Missale Romanum is quite inescapable: there is no suggestion 
at all that in the eucharist there is a kind of double offering, an 
offering first of simple bread and cup, and then, later, an 
obligation of bread-and-cup-transformed-into-Christ. It was, 
perhaps, with this kind of erroneous thinking in mind that the 
late Dom Gregory Dix attempted to plead that the first 
eucharistic formul# had no narrative of the institution at all. 
(Jungmann holds him to have been mistaken in this). 


The eucharist, then, is truly sacrifice in three ways: First, 
as we have just seen, it is the offering of bread and wine to God 
—“ thine own of thine own do we offer unto thee.” Second, it 
is a sacrifice in that under the forms of bread the Church offers 
herself to God in union with the offering of the heavenly High 
Priest, where the members of the Body are united to the con- 
tinuous and perfect human worship offered by Christ in his 
glorified humanity. Third, the eucharist is amamnesis of the 
offering of Christ, that perfect offering of obedience to the 
Father in the whole purpose of the Incarnation, sealed and 
consummated in the death of the cross. It is not that the 
oblation of Christ is in any sense repeated, but that where he 
is, there is his offering, his sacrifice, and in the eucharist this 
oblation is made present reality in its effects. 


There remains a further point. There is a problem for us 
in the West which our Orthodox brethren happily do not have 
to face—that ofthe intimate connection between baptism, as 
the beginning of our incorporation into Christ, and the eucharist 
as the sustaining power and continual renewal of that incor- 
poration. We have quite lost, in the West (save on some very 
rare occasions) the reality of baptism and eucharist as one rite.’ 
It is a matter of common knowledge and common regret that 
this is almost wholly due to a loss of any real sense of the 
episcopal function in the West. Yet it is not without relevance 
here to look at this baptism-eucharist complex for a moment. 
_ If it was the Exodus which “ made” Israel, and the crossing 

of the Red Sea was seal and symbol of the deliverance from 
slavery, so by the cross and resurrection the Gospel proclaims 
men delivered from the demonic powers of the present ager 
Of this new deliverance, this new “ Exodus,” baptism is the seal 
and effective sign. Of the saving events by which our deliver- 
- ance was wrought, the eucharist is the re-presenting, the ever- 

making new, the seal and effective sign of the making of the 
people of God. All this is made crystal clear in the first Corin- 
thian epistle. But I think it right, for present purposes, to call 
attention to a striking passage in the rabbinic literature—from 
the hand of Gamaliel (Pesachim x:v): “In each generation, each 
one of us should regard himself as though he himself had come 
out of Egypt, as it is said: (Ex. 13.8)”—and thou shalt show thy 
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son in that day, saying, This is done because of that which the 
Lord did unto me when I came forth out of Egypt.” Not our an- 
cestors alone did God redeem then, but he did us redeem with 
them, as it is said: (Deut. 6.23) ‘And he brought ws out from 
thence that he might bring us in to give us the land which he 
sware unto our fathers’.” The text goes on: “ Therefore we 
are in duty bound to thank, to praise, to glorify, to exalt, to 
honour, to bless, to extol, and to give reverence to him who 
performed for us as well as for our forefathers all these wonders. 
He has brought us forth,from bondage to freedom, from dark- 
ness to bright light, and from slavery to redemption. Now 
therefore let us sing before him a new song, Hallelujah! ” 
(italics mine throughout.) This extract, part commentary, part 
liturgy, on the Passover is exactly the kind of thing which the 
Hebrew would understand by ‘ remembering.” And if those 
things can be said of those who were the ancient Israel, what 
is to be said of us who in eucharist are called upon to re-present 
the salvation which God appointed in the last days. Passover 
is the sacrament of strangers and pilgrims between two empires, 
of those who have escaped bondage and journey to the father- 
land. The eucharist is the sacrament of those who in baptism 
have been called out of the world to watch and wait, and to 
hasten in the strength of that meat to the kingdom of God—- 
which nevertheless is already in being-in the here-and-now. 
Our Reformation.controversies, indebted as they all were to 
specifically Western and Augustinian ways of thinking, thought 
in sharp contrasting terms of this world-the next world; of sin- 
redemption: of earth-heaven: of time-eternity. It is not at all 
surprising that the eucharist should have suffered in our common 
understanding of it. What is of paramount importance is that 
we find our way back to more primitive Christian ways of 
thought and expression, and above all of the patristic polarity 
of creation-re-creation, of an earthly order which even here is 
caught up into the heayenly, of a citizenship which, though 
exercised in terms of space and time, is yet that of the heavenly 
country. Seen against such a background, the eucharist is the 
joyous participation of the ransomed, re-created humanity in 
the one oblation of the New Man, the Second Adam. We do 
not ask who shall ascend to heaven to bring Christ down, for 
through baptism and eucharist we are “in the heavens,” in his 
glorified humanity. In the eucharist heaven and earth are one. 


THE MASS AND THE REFORMERS 


by HAROLD RILEY 


“ The difference of belief about sacrifice and priesthood was 
a primary issue in the religious conflict of the sixteenth century, 
and for four centuries it has remained one of the main roots 
of controversy between Protestants and Catholics.” So writes 
Ir Francis Clark in “Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Reformation” 


(Darton, Longman & Todd, 50s.). He goes on to say that now 


men of good will are asking “ whether indeed the long-drawn-out 
strife over the Mass was not perhaps from the beginning an 
unhappy misunderstanding, which can now be resolved by re- 
Stating in the light of modern biblical scholarship what is really 
meant by Eucharistic sacrifice.” 


It is to this question that Fr Clark addresses himself, 
especially in connexion with the Anglican formularies, and in 
particular of Article xxxi. While recognising the intellectual 
integrity of Anglo-Catholic scholars, it is his case that they have 
frequently been led astray in their assessment of the beliefs of 
the Reformers, and of Cranmer among them. Their natural 
inclination to put the most Catholic interpretation on the words 
of the Reformers, together with a reliance on nineteenth centugy — 
investigations which inevitably lacked the detailed results of 
research since undertaken, has in his view coloured their own 
picture of the sixteenth century, and done so inaccurately. 


This is not an entirely new case, either among Roman 
Catholic or Anglican scholars. From Newman’s Anglican days 
onwards, there have been those who con!d not share the original 
Tractarian estimate of the Reformers’ opinions. In more recent 
days. Dr Darwell Stone and Dom Gregory Dix have been note- 
worthy in raising their voices against too favourable a judgment 
of the Reformers’ Catholic orthodoxy. The fact that they could 
do so is also an indication that an objective valuation of the 
Reformers’ theology is not a fatal argument against those who 
maintain the cathohcity of the Church of England. 


The case against which Fr Clark argues, and in your 
reviewers judgment in most instances argues successfully, is 
that the Reformers were not merely opposed to existing abuses 
or theological errors about “ sacrifices of Masses,” but that they 
were attacking the doctrine of any eucharistic sacrifice in prin- 
ciple. Starting from a conviction in justification by faith alone, 
in the strict sense that all that man needed, or ought to need, 
was acceptance by faith of an unmediated salvation, they re- 
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garded the sacrifice of the Mass as a “ work.” And by “ works” 
no man could be saved. The outlook of the English Reformers 
could indeed sometimes be affected by misconceptions of the 
- mature of Catholic teaching, derived from Continental Protestant 
writers, but fundamentally their objection arose from an ad- 
herence to this basic Protestant conception. Fr Clark gives an 
abundance of quotations to substantiate his case. 

That there were practical abuses in the Middle Ages is 
accepted on all hands, but that these stemmed from errors in the 
teaching of the theologians is an assumption which, though 
frequently made, Fr Clark refutes. The idea, for example, that 
late-Medieval theologians taught that the Sacrifice of Calvary 
availed for original sin, and the Sacrifice of the Mass for actual 
sins, does not stand close investigation. Nevertheless, Fr Clark 
does not give consideration to some phrases which surely re- 
present a distorted view. Among the passages cited, we find 
such sentences as “ because we sin daily, we need a daily pre- 
sentation, before God the Father, of Christ’s passion ahd 
sacrifice for sins” (p. 391), or “ because we fall daily, at least 
venially, therefore Christ is daily immolated for us, so that he 
who by dying conquered death once, loosens the recurring bonds 
of sin daily through this sacrament” (p. 475). No doubt it is 
possible to exaggerate the meaning of such phrases, and they 
should certainly be seen, in assessing their authors’ views, on 
the background of their works as a whole; yet such phrases are 
open to serious objection, and reveal a theological, and not 
pte a popular, distortion of the doctrine of the Eucharist 
Sacrifice. 


There is indeed a long history behind this kind of phrase, 
adopted by St Thomas (“ Because we have daily need of the 
fruit of the Lord’s passion on account of our daily faults, there- 
fore this sacrament is ordinarily offered daily in the Church”), 


and the Councli of Trent (“ for the remission of the sins which 


we daily commit,”—both passages quoted by Fr Clark, p. 477). 
The danger of such phrases surely lies in their describing the 
purpose of the Eucharist in its repeated offering, and of the 
Passion before it, wholly in terms of time. All that is said in 
such phrases needs to be counterbalanced by the insistence that 
in the offering of the Sacrifice of the altar we are caught up into 
the offering of Christ himself, consummated by his death on 
the Cross. All the post-Reformation arguments about.the neces- 
sity of destructive immolation for the perfection of sacrifice 
would have been seen to have been: unnecessary, if men had 
clearly seen that the death of Christ on the Cross had in no 
way to be repeated, even symbolically or by representation, since 
that death was the focal point to which every element of 
eucharistic worship was connected. If Bishop Andrew de 
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Cresta, the author of what Fr Clark himself calls “ a rather start- 
ling remark ” had consistently seen the sacrifice of the Church as 
a participation in the Sacrifice consummated on Calvary, he 
could hardly have felt it necessary to say that “Christ in a 
way dies and is slain by the priest; for the priest, by virtue of 
the sacramental words (vi sacramenti), separates Christ’s body 
from his blood, although by their necessary conjunction (per 
concomitantiam) both remain. united, together with his soul 
and divinity ” (quoted by Fr Clark, p. 462). The sacrificial 
character of the ys results, not from any symbolism of tite, 
and not even from the double consecration, but from its relation- 
ship to the offering perfected on Calvary. 


It will be seen that Fr Clark’s book carries us beyond a 
consideration of the attitude of the Reformers, to a consideration 
of the meaning of the Eucharistic Sacrifice in itself. Although 
he records differences of view about the Sacrifice still debated in 
his own Communion, he refrains from deciding among them. 
But not the least value of his researches will be for Anglicans 
the insight which it gives into the trend of theological thought 
on the whole matter. 

To see the Sacrifice of the altar as the Church’s means of 
participating in the one Sacrifice of Christ does not involve us 
in some of the logical tangles in which theologians have some- 
times become enmeshed. In his defence one of the theologians 
at Trent, Fr Clark describes the outlook of Catharinus in these 
words: “without sacrifice there is no expiation, and since 
Christ's sacrifice can be directly applied only once to regenerate 
a soul, how can it be said that post-baptismal sins, forgiven in 
the sacraments of penance, are remitted through sacrifice. 
The answer is found in the unbloody sacrifice of the altar. 
Catharinus holds that the Eucharistic sacrifice is inserted, 
as it were, as a general instrumental cause to mediate the 
efficacy of the sacrifice of the cross to the sacraments which 
bring forgiveness for sins committed “ under the new testament.” 
To impart its saving force to the sacrament of baptism the sacri- 


_ fice of the cross operates directly; but to transmit that saving 
.. force to penance and to the other post-baptismal sacraments 


the sacrifice of the cross operates through a subordinate instru- 
mental cause, the mystical sacrifice of the Eucharist” (pp. 499- 
500). What a tangle is here! The sacrifice of the cross only 
apparently “operates directly ” to give effect to baptism; post- 
baptismal absolution depends on the offering of the Mass, but 
on what occasion? Aaa where does forgiveness for perfect 
contrition come in? 


Finally, a word must be said in general as to the effect 
of investigations such as this on the Anglican claim as a whole. 
The Church of England is not dependent on the personal 
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arthodoxy of Cranmer or Ridley or Latimer. Whatever, for 
instance, were the motives which caused the excision of sacri- 
ficial language from the Ordinal, the simple question is whether 
the rite is adequate for the ordination of bishops, priests and 
deacons. Whatever the limitations of the Prayer Book eu- 
charistic rite, the question is whether it is adequate for the 
celebration of the Eucharist — not whether it expresses all the 


implications of this with any fullness. The Tractarians may 


have supposed Article xxxi was written from a more orthodox 
Catholic standpoint than history shows, but what matters more 
is how the Church of England in fact regards the Eucharist. 
And it may be doubted whether. if any members hold such a 
belief in justification as to render sacraments mere signs, in- 
capable of being instruments of God's grace. There are those 
who, do, but they live outside the Communion of the Anglican 
Churches. 

Fr Clark has put us in his debt by his array of evidence. 
and by his discussion of it. But the debate on the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice is not yet over, and happily it is still drawing separated 
Christians closer. . 
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